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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


GUNS FOR TRACTORS 


Costa Rica is probably the only 
Latin American country that is selling 
guns to the United States rather than 
buying them from us. The little Cen- 
tral American land is trading its sur- 
plus guns for our tractors. Costa 
Rica will keep only enough weapons 
to preserve order at home. The guns 
had been purchased from us in former 
years. 


CHEAPER FOOD IN 1960? 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has good news for consumers but 
bad news for farmers. The govern- 
ment agency predicts that food prices, 
which have been creeping up in recent 
weeks, are likely to drop in 1960. The 
Department says that plentiful crops 
will cause prices to decline for farm- 
ers and consumers alike in the coming 
year. 


NO TV FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa, although well ad- 
vanced industrially, has no plans to 
establish a TV system any time soon. 
The reason? Officials of that country 
say that experience in other nations 
shows it is just about impossible to 
exercise government control over TV 
programs. South Africa feels such 
controls are necessary to prevent 
“misuse of the air waves.” 


POPULAR PAMPHLETS 


The best-seller on Uncle Sam’s list 
of publications is a 15-cent booklet en- 
titled “Infant Care.” Other popular 
pamphlets printed by the federal gov- 
ernment include “Your Social Secu- 
rity,” with a 10-cent price tag, and 
“Starting and Managing a Small 
Business of Your Own,” costing 40 
cents. These and many other pam- 
phlets can be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


JACKSON’S NATO PLAN 


Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
of Washington wants the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries 
to combine their 
resources and tal- 
ents in the con- 
quest of space. His 
proposal is now be- 
ing studied by 
members of the de- 
fense organization. 

Senator Jackson 
argues that his 
plan would make it 
possible for scien- 
tists of every one of the defense 
group’s 15 countries to contribute its 
skills and talents to mastering space. 
At present, the Washington lawmaker 
contends, the free-world space effort 
is like a football team with “half of 
its best players sitting on the bench.” 
Mr. Jackson heads a NATO scientific 
and technical committee. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


VARIOUS TYPES OF DISHONESTY have become a serious national problem. 
It’s important that we get rid of the bad apples before the blight spreads. 


What’s Ahead for TV? 


Quiz Scandals Call Attention to Big Problems Concerning 
A Large and Influential American Industry 


WELVE years ago, in April 1947, 

the AMERICAN OBSERVER published 
an article about the newborn television 
industry. That article said: “There 
are only 9 |TV stations], located in 6 
cities . . . and they do not operate 
all the time. . There are only 
12,000 home receivers.” 

In the period since those words 
appeared, television has grown with 
amazing speed. It has become one of 
the major influences in American life. 
Said the New York Times early this 
month: 

“There are now 50,300,000 TV sets 
in use in the United States in 86% of 
all homes. Some 42,000,000 homes are 
tuned in to TV on an average night. 
... The programs come from 561 TV 
stations whose total revenues during 
1958 were $1,030,000,000.” 

In view of the important role which 
television now plays, it is not surpris- 
ing that recent testimony about dis- 
honest quiz programs has raised a 
storm of discussion and protest. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower comments: “I think 

. . nobody will be satisfied until this 
whole mess is cleaned up.” 

Widespread indignation, aroused by 
stories of fraud in the quiz shows, is 


also being directed against false ad- 
vertising and various other practices. 


What are some of the principal 
abuses uncovered in recent weeks? 


The story of how quiz programs 
were “rigged” to favor such contest- 
ants as Charles Van Doren is so widely 
publicized that it needs no further 
discussion here. 

The congressional subcommittee 
headed by Democratic Representative 
Oren Harris of Arkansas, which has 
been studying abuses of this kind, will 
meet again on December 9 after a 
brief recess. It may then look into the 
methods used in promoting “hit” pho- 
nograph records. 

Radio and TV disc jockeys in the 
Washington, D. C., area recently told 
news reporters that agents for record- 
ing companies have offered to pay 
them large sums of money if they 
would try to boost the popularity of 
specified records by playing them fre- 
quently. These entertainers express a 
belief that most disc jockeys turn down 
such bribes—known as “payola”—but 
that some do not. 

Meanwhile, many TV commercials 

(Concluded on page 2) 






President’s First 
Stop to Be Italy 


Eisenhower Will Confer with 
Officials in Rome Before 
Continuing His Trip 


NEX? Thursday, December 3, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is scheduled to 
leave Washington shortly before mid- 
night by jet airliner. He is expected 
to arrive in Rome, Italy, late on the 
afternoon of December 4. 

This will be the first leg of a tour 
that will take the U. S. Chief Execu- 
tive to almost a dozen capitals in 
Europe and Asia during December. 
(See page 8 for sketches of the coun- 
tries which Mr. Eisenhower will visit.) 
The journey will be climaxed by a con- 
ference of western leaders in Paris 
shortly before Christmas. 

The President’s 2-day stay in Rome 
will afford him the opportunity for 
talks with President Giovanni Gron- 
chi and Premier Antonio Segni of 
Italy as well as with Pope John XXIII, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It will focus attention on a country 
which has been one of the United 
States’ staunchest European allies. 

Boot-shaped land. Nearly 49,000,- 
000 people live in this narrow country, 
stretching 700 miles from the towering 
Alps to the island of Sicily. Total 
area of 116,300 square miles is about 
the size of Georgia and Florida com- 
bined. 

Italy’s population is increasing at 
the rate of approximately 300,000 a 
year. She now has almost 420 people 
per square mile as compared to about 
49 in the United States. 

Adding to the population pressure 
is the fact that much land is unsuitable 
for living or crop raising. Where 
the Italian Alps leave off in the north, 
the spiny Apennines begin and stretch 
to the nation’s southern tip. There 
are also sizable marshes and eroded 
wastelands. 

With its good farm land and large 
industrial centers, the Po Valley is 
Italy’s most important region. An- 


other vital area is the western coastal 
(Continued on page 6) 
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TV Difficulties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


are being brought under attack as 
fraudulent or misleading. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) cites an advertisement for 
a certain brand of plate glass. In this 
particular commercial there is a clear 
picture that was supposedly taken 
through a window made of the spon- 
sor’s product, and a blurred view— 
supposedly through a competing brand. 
Actually, says the FTC, different types 
of camera lenses were used for the 
2 pictures, and in at least 1 case the 
“clear” picture was taken through an 
open window. 

(Companies responsible for this 
commercial contend that the pictures 
which appeared on television screens 
gave accurate impressions of a land- 
scape as it would appear through the 
2 kinds of glass. They say it doesn’t 
matter what camera techniques are 
used in creating such impressions.) 

Some time ago, a congressional 
group headed by Democratic Repre- 
sentative John Blatnik of Minnesota 
heard testimony about a_ so-called 
“weight-reducing medicine” that was 
highly advertised on television. The 
committee was told that each bottle of 
this product, selling for several dol- 
lars, actuelly contained nothing but 
7 or 8 cents’ worth of skim milk and 
lemon juice. 

U. S. authorities recently took ac- 
tion to ban commercials that showed a 
certain cleanser in use near open 
flames. According to the FTC, this 
particular product is inflammable, 
though the advertisements left an im- 
pression to the contrary. 

Arthur Flemming—Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—has 
sharply criticized commercials which 
imply that various brands of tooth- 
will protect the user against 
cavities. ‘“‘No dentifrice in itself can 
prevent tooth decay,” he says. 

In cases where advertising is actu- 
ally deceitful, it not only defrauds 
consumers but also has other harmful 
effects. For instance, it tends to 
destroy public confidence in all ad- 
vertisers, including the very large 
number that are straightforward. 


paste 


Is anything being done by the 
broadcasting industry to stop objec- 
tionable practices? 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has abandoned all quiz shows that in- 
volve big cash prizes or expensive gifts 
to contestants. Moreover, says CBS 
President Frank Stanton, this net- 
work is taking steps to eliminate de- 
ceptive practices—such as the use of 
recorded laughter and applause—from 
other programs. 

Dr. Stanton says the networks, in- 
cluding his own, have been negligent 
in the past, but he believes the broad- 
casters will now “clean house.” 

Mr. Robert Kintner, president of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
doesn’t think it is necessary for a net- 
work to ban all quiz shows where large 
sums are at stake. He agrees, how- 
ever, that such programs need to be 
carefully “policed,” and he says NBC 
is setting up machinery to perform 
this task. 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany (ABC) is requiring disc jockeys 
to give up any business connections 
they may have with record firms or 
music-publishing houses. 

On other matters, such as fraudu- 


lent or offensive advertising, network 
officials have been less specific. CBS 
President Stanton does say, though, 
that his organization is “giving much 
thought to that very important prob- 
lem—the advertiser’s commercial.” 


What government agencies are in- 
volved in the regulation of broadcast- 
ing and advertising? 


e@ So far as advertising is con- 
cerned, the main agency is the Federal] 
Trade Commission, which we have 
already mentioned. Its 5 members are 
appointed by the President, with Sen- 
ate approval, for 7-year terms. This 
group enforces a number of federal 
laws on unfair trade practices. 

If the FTC has reason to believe 
that a business firm is advertising its 
products fraudulently, in violation of 
federal law, a complaint can be issued 
against the offender. Unless the firm 


or nothing about radio and TV com- 
mercials that merely “irritate and 
nauseate.” 

@ The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) is another agency 
with important responsibilities in the 
broadcasting field. Its 7 members are 
appointed by the President, with Sen- 
ate approval, for 7-year terms. The 
FCC enforces U. S. laws dealing with 
telegraph and phone service, as well 
as with radio and TV. 

In order to broadcast, a radio or 
television station must hold a license 
from this agency. Licenses remain 
in effect 3 years, and can be renewed 
again and again. 

The commission has announced that 
it will launch an investigation of 
“broadcast practices contrary to the 
public interest” on December 7. But 
FCC members disagree over the ex- 
tent of their powers in dealing with 














agrees to stop the questionable prac- 
tice, formal hearings are held. The 
commission, if its charges are sus- 
tained by evidence presented at these 
hearings, can issue a “cease and de- 
sist” order that is enforceable in fed- 
eral courts. 

The FTC’s authority extends to all 
types of advertising, whether printed 
or broadcast. 

How well has the commission been 
doing its job? Many people say: “The 
volume of exaggerated and false ad- 
vertising which now reaches the pub- 
lic is proof that this agency hasn’t 
been doing enough.” 

FTC Chairman Earl Kintner (no 
relation to President Robert Kintner 
of NBC) replies that 53 probes of 
questionable TV commercials were un- 
der way early this month. Moreover, 
he says, the commission is stepping 
up its efforts to uncover violations. 
For instance, there will now be FTC 
observers watching all network TV 
programs, whereas previously the net- 
works were merely “spot-checked”— 
watched from time to time. 

Mr. Kintner adds that the Federal 
Trade Commission can act only in 
cases where advertising is actually 
false and deceptive, and can do little 











FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


MR. AMERICAN CITIZEN must share responsibility for much of what he sees 


radio and TV abuses such as the rig- 
ging of quiz programs, Chairman John 
Doerfer thinks his agency’s authority 
in this connection is quite limited. 

The commission, Chairman Doerfer 
says, is definitely not permitted to 
“censor” broadcasts. Any effort to do 
so, he continues, would violate freedom 
of speech. Concerning the rigged quiz 
shows, Mr. Doerfer comments: “There 
are many things that are fraudulent, 
deceitful, and reprehensible that the 
law cannot reach.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Robert E. 
Lee—a commission member—says the 
FCC could exert far more influence 
over the quality of programs than it 
has done in the past. 

People who want the agency to play 
a more active role argue as follows: 
“According to law, broadcasters’ li- 
censes are to be used in the ‘public 
interest.’ When the time comes for 
renewal of a station’s license, the FCC 
should carefully examine that station’s 
record—and shouidn’t grant the re- 
newal unless the broadcaster really 
has been serving the public inter- 
est. At present, renewals are granted 
almost automatically.” 

Many observers fear that more 
active FCC supervision over radio and 


television would constitute a form of 
censorship. Others insist that a broad- 
casting license confers a valuable privi- 
lege, and that every holder of such a 
license should be required to maintain 
high standards. 


Is any new legislation being sug- 
gested as a result of the recent quiz- 
show scandals? 


Yes. NBC President Kintner says 
Congress should enact a law against 
“fixing’”’ any quiz or contest on radio 
or TV. Meanwhile, President Stanton 
of CBS contends that legislation is no 
cure-all, and that the broadcasting in- 
dustry itself must carry the chief re- 
sponsibility for making reforms. 

There have been numerous sugges- 
tions on new regulatory powers that 
might be given to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. As we have 
noted, though, many people feel that 
the commission already has important 
powers which it is not using to the 
fullest possible extent. Still others 
oppose any step-up in FCC activities. 

Certain observers who criticize the 
general quality of present-day TV 
programs say that the federal govern- 
ment should create a publicly owned 
network to operate alongside the pri- 
vate ones. Such a network, they feel, 
would offer better programs than are 
generally available now. Opponents 
reply that public ownership would 
not guarantee high quality, and that 
broadcasting is a field which should 
be left strictly to private enterprise. 

In conclusion: The fact that serious 
problems have cropped up should not 
cause anyone to lose sight of the im- 
portant contribution made by radio 
and TV to the enrichment of American 
life. The question today is: How can 
we best eliminate shortcomings so that 
the broadcasting industry can render 
still more valuable services in the fu- 
ture? —By ToM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 7, column 4. 














1. Criticism of the governor’s ac- 
tion soon abated (a-bat’éd). (a) ap- 
peared (b) disappeared (c) decreased 
(d) increased. 

2. The lawyer displayed diligence 
(dil’i-jéns) in the handling of his 
cases. (a) intelligence (b) laziness 
(c) persistence and hard work (d) im- 
patience. 


8. The ambassador was asked to 
elucidate (6-li’si-dat his report. (a) 
withdraw (b) submit (c) change (d) 
explain. 

4. The speaker became irate (i’rat) 
as a result of questions put to him by 
his audience. (a) angry (b) confused 
(c) amused. 

5. The chemical developed by the 
laboratory turned out to be virulent 
(vir’i-lént). (a) effective (b) harm- 
less (c) unsatisfactory (d) deadly. 

6. The Asian nation’s economic sit- 
uation was described as deplorable 
(dé-plor’a-b’l).. (a) improving (b) 
extremely poor (c) sound. 

7. The Indian foreign ministry 
charged that Chinese Reds had used 
duress (di-réss’) to obtain statements 
from 10 Indian policemen. (a) bribery 
(b) imprisonment or pressure (c) 
money (d) drugs. 
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Planning on College? 





PHILIP GENDREAU 


THEY AND YOU may be able to get scholarships to help pay college costs 


Check into Scholarships Now 


HOUGH graduation from high 
school may be some months or 
even years away for you, it is not 
too early to think about college ex- 
penses if your plans include a higher 
education. The cost of a college edu- 
cation has just about doubled within 
the past dozen or so years, and is ex- 
pected to go even higher. 
Scholarships offer one way for you 
to attend college if you and your par- 
ents are short of funds. In the cur- 
rent school year, approximately $100,- 
000,000 or more in scholarship aid is 
being awarded by colleges, private or- 
ganizations, foundations, business and 
industrial firms, labor organizations, 
and other groups. In addition, there 
are thousands of more dollars in 
grants that aren’t being used in the 
1959-60 school year because there 
were not enough qualified applicants! 


A growing number of industrial 
firms are setting up scholarship funds, 
particularly in the science and engi- 
neering fields. Some of these are only 
for the sons and daughters of em- 
ployes, but many are open to outsiders 
on a competitive basis. 

General Motors alone offers aid 
plans for 400 or more students a year. 
Ford Motor Company also offers a 
large number of scholarships. So do 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
many other firms. 

Each year, more than a thousand 
scholarships are awarded to teen-agers 
who receive the highest scores on spe- 
cial examinations given in schools 
throughout the nation. These are 
awarded by the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, 1580 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Funds for 


the awards are provided by the Ford 
Foundation and many other private 
groups and business firms. 

How can you qualify for a scholar- 
ship? Though good grades are im- 
portant, you don’t have to be at the 
top of your class to qualify for many 
of these awards. If you are a serious 
student, and have about a “B” or 
better academic average in high 
school, you stand an excellent chance 
of meeting requirements for many of 
the financial grants. 

Remember, most scholarship com- 
mittees look over your personality and 
character ratings as well as your 
grades when they consider your ap- 
plication. They generally give pref- 
erence to students with friendly, co- 
operative personalities. 

In addition to good grades, you must 
also be able to demonstrate—in most 
cases—that you actually need finan- 
cial aid to attend college. 

Most scholarships are _ outright 
grants of funds. Some require recip- 
ients to do certain jobs for the school. 
Many colleges also assist their stu- 
dents in meeting school expenses by 
helping them obtain part-time jobs. 

If you want additional facts on 
scholarships, talk to your guidance 
counselor or principal. These school 
officials keep in touch with scholarship 
opportunities and they are ready to 
help you in any way they can. 

Your State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is also a good source of informa- 
tion. He can tell you about the schol- 
arship funds, if any, that your state 
provides. Many states offer their 
residents such grants. 

Next, send for catalogs from col- 
leges or universities that interest you. 
Larger colleges publish special pam- 
phlets about scholarships and other 
forms of student aid. 

You can also get a pamphlet, en- 
titled, “Financial Aid for College Stu- 
dents: Undergraduate,” from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The booklet is 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and sells for $1. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Your Choice: Living in Civilized World or a Jungle— 


HERE are two types of individuals 

who have a sharply contrasting 
outlook on life. We shall refer to 
them as Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Jones has never hesitated to 
use any tactics to fulfill his desires. 
As a young man in school, he cheated 
whenever he thought it necessary in 
order to get good grades. If he made 
a date for a dance with a girl and then 
decided that he would rather go with 
someone else, he made some excuse and 
broke his first date. 

Jones’ favorite sport in school was 
tennis. Oftentimes he would agree 
to play with one person in a doubles 
tournament, but would then switch 
over to a better player if given the 
chance. 

In his career, Mr. Jones has thrown 
ethics and friendship to the four winds 
whenever he’s felt it necessary to ad- 
vance his own cause. He has engaged 
in dishonest practices, and has never 
thought of his work in terms of serv- 
ing other people but merely as a means 
of making money for himself. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jones is 
money mad. He puts material posses- 
sions above everything else. His burn- 
ing desire is to acquire wealth as fast 
as possible. He tries to figure out 








how he can do a minimum of work 
and get a maximum of income in re- 
turn. 

No one can depend on this man for 
a square deal. He would cheat his 
best friend if he thought he could 
gain by it and not get caught. 

In short, Mr. 
Jones is a man 
without integrity 
or honor. He at- 
tempts to live and 
prosper by the use 
of trickery, decep- 
tion, and dishon- 
esty. He is hypo- 
critical and totally 
lacking in sincer- 
ity. 

Mr. Smith, on the other hand, is the 
exact opposite. When in school, he did 
not resort to cheating even if it might 
save him from failing in a subject or 
a test. His chums knew that his word 
was good. When he said he would do 
something, he did it. He didn’t turn 
friendship on and off merely to serve 
his own selfish ends or desires. 

Mr. Smith wants to live well, but 
he does not look upon his career solely 
as a means of making money. He 
prides himself on his workmanship. 


Clay Coss 


He feels that he is serving others and 
tries to do the best possible job of 
which he is capable. He does the kind 
of work that he would like others to 
do for him. 

Life to this man is more than a 
mad scramble for money. He is will- 
ing to give an honest day’s work for 
the pay he receives. He wants his 
income to be based on merit, depend- 
ability, and experience rather than on 
trickery and dishonesty. He seeks to 
make a contribution to others in life 
as well as to make money for himself 
and his family. 

The future strength and well-being 
of our country depend upon how many 
Smiths we have as compared to the 
number of Joneses. No nation can 
long be successful if it has too many 
of the latter. If a large proportion 
of the population becomes selfish, 
greedy, and dishonest, everybody suf- 
fers the consequences and national 
deterioration results. 

You, the young people of America, 
can do a great deal toward shaping 
the kind of world you will be living in 
tomorrow. The more of you who pat- 
tern yourselves after Mr. Smith, the 
better your nation will be in the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, if too many 












PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When ali 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will give the name of a European 
country within a country. 


1. Premier of Italy (last name). 


2. Capital of Afghanistan, which 
the President will visit. 


8. Prime Minister of India (last 
name). 


4. Next year’s Olympic Games will 
be held in this European capital. 


5. ______ Dulles, chief of CIA, who 
testified on Russia’s economic prog- 
ress before a congressional committee. 


6. Capital of Iran. 
7. Capital of Tunisia. 
8. Capital of Turkey. 


9. President Eisenhower will confer 
with Italian political leaders in Rome 
and also call upon the ___ 
during the first part of his long tour. 


1}/21;31/415)6)7/8/9 


Last Issue (November 16) 


HORIZONTAL: Fulbright. VERTICAL: 
1. Franco; 2. Turkey; 3. Pilgrims; 4. 
arbitrate; 5. Norstad; 6. Iceland; 7. 
Baghdad; 8. Khartoum; 9. cotton. 


— — By Clay Coss 


follow in the footsteps of Mr. Jones, 
life will become increasingly a jungle 
in which no one will be safe or secure. 

Each person, by resolving to be 
honest and ethical, can help to in- 
fluence those around him and raise 
general standards of conduct. 





Pronunciations 


Abdaliah Ibrahim—ab-dal’i @bra-hém 

Adnan Menderes—aAd’nan mén’dér-éz 

Antonio Segni—in-td’nyd sé’nyé 

Ayub Khan—A-yoob’ kin 

Celal Bayar—ja-lal’ bi-ar’ 

Giovanni Gronchi—ji-vian’né grén’ké 

Habib Bourguiba—hia’béb boor’gé-bia’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wi-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 

Konstantinos Karamanlis—kawn’stan- 
dé’naws care’uh-man-lés’ 

Manouchehr Eghbal—miA'noo-cheer ék’- 
bawl 

Mohammad Daud—mié-hiim’méd da- 
ood 

Mohammad Zahir—mé-him’méd 2za- 
hir’ 
Mohammed (of Morocco)—m060-ham’- 
mad 

Sakari Tuomioja—sa’ki-ré +00’d-mé- 
Oya 


Shah Reza Pahlevi—sha ri-za’ pa’- 
luh-vé’ 
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The Story of the Week 


Uncle Sam‘s FDA 
Checks on Our Food 


The Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) has been put in the news spot- 
light following its announcement that 
certain cranberries harvested in 1958 
and 1959 were contaminated. The 
FDA says traces of a poisonous chemi- 
cal weed killer were found on a small 
quantity of the berries. 

For some weeks now, the FDA has 
been testing cranberries for traces of 
the dangerous chemical. Producers of 
the berries have been cooperating with 
the government agency in making 
these tests. 

The FDA now hopes to finish the 
task of sorting the good from the con- 
taminated berries before the coming 
holiday season, when large quantities 
of them are usually sold. The “poison” 
cranberry scare already cut deeply into 
consumption of the food over the 
Thanksgiving holiday, another time 
when sales are generally brisk. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
is part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, headed by 
Arthur Flemming. The FDA inspects 
food, drugs, and cosmetics sold to the 
public. It sees to it that these goods 
contain no harmful ingredients, and 
that they meet certain standards of 
quality. 


Two Television Shows 
Worth Your Attention 


Charles Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” and 
a repeat showing of “Gateways to the 
Mind” are 2 of the leading TV pro- 
grams on tap for the next few days. 

“Oliver Twist,” starring Robert 
Morley, Eric Portman, Inga Swenson, 
and John Colicos, brings to life such 


ces 
INGA SWENSON and Robert Morley 
star in the Charles Dickens tale “Oliver 
Twist” over CBS-TV December 4 


well-known Dickens characters as 
Beadle, Fagin, and Rose. The pro- 
gram will be shown Friday, December 
1, at 7:30 p.m., EST, on CBS-TV. 

First presented last year, “Gateways 
to the Mind” was widely hailed by sci- 
entists and educators for its under- 
standable and fascinating story of how 
we see, hear, and feel the objects 
around us. Narrated by Dr. Frank 
Baxter, the program will appear Sun- 
day, December 6, on NBC-TV, at 6:00 
p.m., EST. 


For Better Relations 
With Latin America 

A special 6-man committee is now 
searching for ways to stem the rising 
tide of anti-United States feeling in 
Latin America (see November 16 issue 
of this paper). The new group will 
advise Secretary of State Christian 
Herter on how to improve relations 
with our southern neighbors. The Sec- 
retary of State will act as chairman 
of the body. 


METRO-GOLOWYN-MAYER 


CHARLTON HESTON (left) and Gary Cooper in a scene from the new movie 
“The Wreck of the Mary Deare” 


The study group was suggested by 
President Eisenhower’s brother, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, after returning 
from a visit to Latin America last 
year. The latter, who is president of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been 
made a member of the body. 

Other members include: Walter J. 
Donnelly, a veteran diplomat with long 
years of service in Latin America; G. 
Kenneth Holland, head of the Institute 
of International Education; Charles 
Meyer, who is in charge of Latin 
American operations for Sears Roe- 
buck and Company; Dr. Dana Munro, 
diplomat and Princeton University 
professor; O. A. Knight, president of 
the Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union (a CIO-AFL 
member). 


Beautiful and Useful 
UN Calendar Available 


A chronology of big events in the 
life of the United Nations, beautiful 
full-color photographs of UN buildings 
and grounds, plus a calendar for 1960 
with plenty of space to jot down daily 
engagements and other events—you 
can get all these in a special UN En- 
gagement Calendar for 1960. 

The calendar is available at $1.25 
when purchased in single copies, and 
at $1.00 apiece in orders of 10 or more. 
Send your order with payment to 
the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, 816 21st Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Gronchi and Segni— 
Italy’s Top Leaders 


Last winter, when Antonio Segni 
became head of Italy’s 20th govern- 
ment since World War II, many Ital- 
ians said “He won’t stay in power for 
long.” But despite many serious prob- 
lems at home (see page 1 story), Mr. 
Segni has managed to continue as 
Premier for almost a year now, and he 
appears to be in a strong position. 

Premier Segni, 68, previously served 
as leader of his country from 1955 to 
1957. A native of the Italian island 
of Sardinia, he is a noted law pro- 
fessor and has been active in manag- 
ing his family’s farm. 

While Mr. Segni serves as Italy’s 
actual political leader, the ceremonial 


head of the country is 72-year-old 
President Giovanni Gronchi. Mr. 
Gronchi began his 7-year term of office 
in April of 1955. Before that time, 
he was a member of the Italian legis- 
lature and he held other government 
posts. 

President Gronchi has only minor 
duties to perform, but he has consider- 
able influence at home and abroad. 
Early next month, he is scheduled 
to meet with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev in Moscow. 


UN Observer Remains 
In Troubled Laos 


The United Nations will continue to 
have an observer in troubled Laos for 
a short time longer at least. He is 
Sakari Tuomioja of Finland, a per- 
sonal representative of UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Mr. Tuo- 
mioja will keep an eye out for signs 
of trouble in the Asian land. 

Not long ago, Mr. Hammarskjold 
himself returned from a visit to Laos. 
He went there after a special UN in- 
vestigating team checked into Laotian 
charges that nearby communist North 
Viet Nam and Red China were sending 
troops into the little free Asian coun- 
try. The UN group was unable to 
establish proof of Red aggression in 
Laos, though it found evidence of out- 
side communist help to rebel fighters 
within that land. 

When the United Nations group 
issued its report, Laos charged that 
the Reds had been “lying low” during 
the investigation. Laotian officials 
then asked for continued UN on-the- 
spot observation of the troubled area 
to prevent renewed communist attacks. 

The UN chief and his representative 
had gone to Laos partly to get first- 
hand information on conditions there. 
In addition, Mr. Tuomioja has been 
asked to find out what goods and ma- 
terials the Laotian government needs 
to help overcome the country’s many 
economic problems. The Finnish offi- 
cial is to report back to the UN some 
time in mid-December, 


A Rousing Good Movie 
For Fans of Sea Tales 


If you enjoy adventure tales of the 
sea, you will undoubtedly find “The 


Wreck of the Mary Deare’’ much to 
your liking. The movie tells an ex- 
citing sea story and also a suspense- 
filled mystery yarn. 

The film opens with pictures of a 
violent storm in the English Channel. 
During the storm, a salvage boat called 
the Sea Witch is struck by the Mary 
Deare, a freighter. John Sands, cap- 
tain of the Sea Witch played by Charl- 
ton Heston, boards the floundering 
freighter and finds it afire with only 
one man alive on deck. He is Gideon 
Patch, played by Gary Cooper, who 
claims to be captain of the Mary 
Deare. 

The rest of the movie unfolds the 
story of the Mary Deare’s fate. The 
film, based on an adventure story 
written by Hammond Innes, was made 
in CinemaScope and Metrocolor by 
MGM. 


News Glimpses from 
Around the Globe 


France will go ahead with plans to 
explode a nuclear bomb despite efforts 
by a number of African and other na- 
tions to block such a move in the 
United Nations. The French hope to 
test an atomic weapon in North Afri- 
ca’s Sahara early next year. 

Meanwhile, the UN has approved a 
resolution calling on the world’s 3 
present nuclear powers—the United 
States, Britain, and Russia—not to 
supply any other country with the 
dread weapon. The world body has 
also asked that no other nation seek 
to make the nuclear bomb. 

Uncle Sam continues to be con- 
cerned over anti-United States feeling 
in Panama. The State Department 
has asked the government of Panama 
to make special efforts to safeguard 
U. S. citizens there from violence. A 
number of Americans were injured 
earlier this month when groups of 
Panamanians staged demonstrations 
against the United States. 

The weather has been making its 
share of news headlines this month 
as blizzards and cold winds swept over 
many western states. Some areas of 
Montana, the Dakotas, and other 
nearby states reported record low tem- 
perature readings for November. 


Will Congo’s Road to 
Freedom Be Rocky? 


Events in the Belgian Congo next 
month may indicate whether the Afri- 
can land’s road to self-rule will be rela- 
tively peaceful or bloody. During De- 
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cember, the Congolese will vote for 
councils to deal with local problems, 
as a first step to eventual independ- 
ence. If the elections are peaceful, 
chances are good that Belgium’s other 
proposed steps for the Congo’s free- 
dom will also be made without serious 
trouble. 

Belgium wants the African land to 
become a free nation in slow steps 
over a 4-year period. But a number 
of Congolese are demanding independ- 
ence at once. Leaders of this group 
recently staged riots and demonstra- 
tions against Belgian control. Some 
of them now threaten to boycott the 
December elections. 

The Congo, with an area of 904,991 
square miles, is nearly 80 times the 
size of Belgium, and is larger than 
Alaska and Texas combined. The Af- 
rican land is a rich storehouse of ura- 
nium, copper, tin, and many other 





uPl 
IT SELLS STAMPS. This new ma- 
chine was displayed at a recent Chicago 
show of automatic merchandising equip- 


ment. Each column holds stamps of a 
different denomination. Customer may 
use coins to purchase those desired. 


resources. Its Congo River is a major 
trade artery. 

In its 51 years as a Belgian colony, 
the Congo has made considerable prog- 
ress. It has modern cities, schools, 
and hospitals. But about three-fourths 
of the land’s 13,000,000 inhabitants 
still lead primitive lives, eking out a 
living in the Congo’s vast jungles 
much as their ancestors did. 


White House Prepares 
Budget for 1960 


Even though he is busily preparing 
for his 11l-nation overseas trip (see 
article on page 8), President Eisen- 
hower is also working on next year’s 
national budget. During the past few 
weeks, the Chief Executive has been 
conferring with civilian and defense 
leaders on spending programs for 
Uncle Sam’s fiscal, or bookkeeping 
year, beginning next July 1. 

The President and his advisers have 
already agreed on most major federal 
expenditures for the coming year. 
These include a reported 41 billion 
dollars for defense—about the same 
as in the current 12-month period— 
and an increased amount for space ex- 
plorations. 

The new budget is said to call for 
some manpower cuts in the armed 
services. However, more funds are to 
be earmarked for missiles, atomic sub- 





marines, and other similar new weap- 
ons than are now allotted for these 
purposes. 

The President’s 1960 budget will be 
presented to Congress for study some 
time in January. 


Dulles Warns of Stiff 
Competition Ahead 


We must take Soviet claims of seek- 
ing to surpass us in the economic field 
seriously. Otherwise we may find our- 
selves becoming a “second-rate” power 
behind Russia. So argues Allen Dulles, 
head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), a super-secret office 
that gathers information on Red ac- 
tivities around the globe. 

Mr. Dulles points out that if the So- 
viet economy keeps on growing by 8% 
or more a year (as it is now doing), 
and ours continues to expand at the 
present annual rate of only 3%, the 
Reds will soon catch up with us in the 
production of goods. In that event, 
the CIA chief warns, the Soviets may 
be able to win over a large part of the 
world to their way of life. 

Mr. Dulles feels that government, 
labor, and business leaders should 
work for policies that will insure our 
continued economic lead over the Reds. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter says that the United 
States and Russia may eventually suc- 
ceed in abolishing the threat of war 
between them. He maintains that a 
“new epoch” in Soviet-American rela- 
tions may result from the top-level 
talks being held between the 2 sides. 


Large Plateau Found 
Under Arctic Ocean 


A huge underwater plateau has been 
discovered in the Arctic Ocean 900 
feet below the water’s surface. The 
elevated area is about 14,000 square 
miles in size, or slightly larger than 
Maryland and Delaware combined. 
Going straight out from the edge of 
the plateau, the ocean bottom drops 
more than 8,000 feet in a distance of 
less than 5 miles. 

The region was discovered by the 
nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus 
on its pioneering cruise across the 
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MRS. EISENHOWER, the President’s 


wife, pictured just before her 63rd 
birthday on November 14 


Arctic Ocean. A group of Columbia 
University scientists subsequently 
made a study of the submerged land 
mass from a floating ice island. They 
collected many types of animal life 
by towing nets across the floor of the 
plateau. The scientists found several 
previously unknown ocean creatures. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 
Unless unforeseen developments 


arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) space, and (2) India. 





The Library of Congress is one of 
the world’s great libraries. It may 
also be the largest. 

When the library was established in 
1800 to provide service for Congress, 
it consisted of 740 books and a case of 
maps. A small office in the Capitol 
was its home. 

Today the library bulges with 36,- 
900,000 items. It contains books on 
every possible subject in many lan- 
guages, manuscripts, maps, motion- 
picture reels, and a variety of other 
materials. It occupies 2 buildings 
with 36 acres of floor space and 250 
miles of book shelves. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A young man without much money to 
—_— on dinner for himself and his girl 
sai 

“T heard a good one the other day. Do 
you know the difference between steak 
and hamburger?” 

“No, I don’t,” the girl replied. 

“Good,” beamed the young man. 
“Waiter, bring us a couple of ham- 
burgers.” 

















ATKINS——LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
“We'll give it one more week, and if 
nothing comes we’ll know it’s a mirage.” 





Mother: Two-minute eggs in the 
morning? I thought you liked your eggs 
cooked three minutes. 

Son: I do, but I’ve decided to sleep a 
little longer tomorrow. 


* 


In an office plagued by absenteeism, 
the boss set up strict rules to curb the 
fault. He particularly stressed that be- 
ing late was still preferable to being 
absent. 

Next morning a secretary telephoned 
to report she would be late arriving at 
the office. Before granting permission, 
the boss asked cautiously, “About how 
late?” 

“Twenty-four hours,” 
as she hung up. 


replied the girl 


* 


Little Nellie, a 6-year-old, complained, 


“Mother, I’ve got a stomach ache.” 

“That’s because your stomach is 
empty,” mother replied. “You would 
feel better if you had something in it.” 

That afternoon the woman next door 
called, and in the course of conversation 
remarked that she had been suffering all 
day with a severe headache. 

Little Nellie was alert. “That’s be- 
cause it’s empty,” she said. “You’d feel 
better if you had something in it.” 









WIDE woRLD 
ALLEN DULLES, director of Central 
Intelligence Agency, says Russia is gain- 
ing in economic race with us 
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About the youth problem: Many 
young men don’t make much of them- 
selves because they don’t think the 
effort is worthwhile. Millions simply 
lack the ambition to use their abili- 
ties, and often blame others when hit 
by failure. Life is not a moving stair- 
way on which one can step and be 
carried to the top. Half-efforts are 
not enough. Those inclined to loaf 
should get down to work. 

JIM ERNST, 
Lexington, Nebraska 
7 

We agree that the work camps are 
good and necessary in some cases for 
youths, but nothing can ever take the 
place of understanding and loving 
parents in the upbringing of a happy, 
worthwhile citizen. 

SrxtH Periop History CLASS, 

Sylvia Thompson, Chairman, 

Morehead City, North Carolina 
* 

The United States would be better 
off by knowing more about Red China 
and keeping up-to-date with her ac- 
tions—even if this requires sending 
our diplomats over there and letting 
that country join the United Nations. 
If we continue to leave Red China 
alone, she may become more danger- 
ous to us than we realize. 

MILDRED SLAUGHTER, 
Evansville, Indiana 
* 

Your article on Red China presented 
2 views on the question of admitting 
her to the UN. I think she should be 
admitted. We would then be able to 
keep in closer touch with her and 
know how much she is progressing. 

Bos M’aRco, 
Valdosta, Georgia 
* 

Recognition of the government of 
communist China and giving it a seat 
in the UN would be bad moves on our 
part. We would be turning our back 
on Nationalist China. This would 
give the communists more influence. 

LOUISE GRAGER, 
Carrington, North Dakota 
ra 

I agree with others that parents 
should teach their children about God 
and take them to church as a big step 
toward helping them to avoid trouble. 

SYLVIA MARSH, 
Inglewood, California 
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POPULAR CAFE along the swank Vittorio Veneto avenue in Rome, where eating outdoors is popular during warm months 


Our Italian Ally 


(Continued from page 1) 


plain north of Rome. The mountainous 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia are also 
a part of Italy. 

italy’s past. This southern Euro- 
pean land has made history for more 
About the year 116, 
the Roman Empire included all of the 
Mediterranean lands and such far-off 


than 2,000 years. 


regions as Britannia (now Great Brit- 
ain From the Roman Empire, the 
modern world acquired many ideas of 
law, architecture, and language. 

Modern Italy came into existence 
about 100 years ago. Under the lead- 
the state of Sardinia, a 
united Italy was formed out of many 
small A constitutional mon- 
archy, much like that in Great Britain, 
was set up. 

In 1922, the democratic forces in 
Italy were so weak and disunited that 
Benito Mussolini and his Fascist Party 
gained control of the government. The 
dictator Mussolini allied himself with 
Adolph Hitler of Germany in World 
War II. Italy stopped fighting in 
1948 after the country was invaded 
by Allied troops. At the conflict’s end, 
Mussolini was executed, and a republic 
was set up to replace the monarchy. 

Politics today. Italy has a 
parliamentary system of government 
with both a President and a Premier. 
Over the past 14 years, the govern- 
ment has been plagued by instability. 
Since World War II, there have been 
20 changes of Premier and cabinet. 
Italy’s government suffers from many 
of the same weaknesses that beset the 
French government before it adopted 
its present constitution in 1958. 


ership of 


states. 


now 


As was the case in France, a basic 
factor in Italy’s political ills is the 
number of political parties. There are 
9 main groups and several minor ones. 

The parties may be classified as fol- 
(1) middle-of-the-road groups 
who favor democratic government and 
want close cooperation with the United 
States; (2) communists and their sup- 
porters who want to put Italy under 
Russia’s control; (3) extremely con- 
servative groups who want either a 
monarchy or a fascist type of govern- 
ment similar to the one that existed 
before World War II. 

Because no party has a majority, 2 
or more parties must join forces to 


lows: 


run the government. Middle-of-the- 
road groups have been in power since 
World War II. Today the Christian 
Democrats are the largest party, but 
they are 26 votes short of having a 
majority in the 596-member Chamber 
of Deputies. To stay in power, they 
must depend on the backing of the 
very conservative groups. 

Since Premier Antonio Segni took 
over about 10 months ago, he has done 
a good job of holding the ruling coali- 
tion together. But the day will prob- 
ably come when 1 or more of the small 
parties now supporting Segni and the 
Christian Democrats will withdraw 
their backing. Then Italy will be in 
for another of the crises which have 
so often hampered her in solving seri- 
ous farm and industrial problems. 

Farming. About 4 out of every 10 
Italians work on the land, but few 
of them really make a good living at 
it. Although fields are intensively 


cultivated, the soil in numerous areas 
is not rich, and water is scarce. 

Cropland is divided among many 
farmers, and most farms are small. 
Last year was a good one for agricul- 
ture. Wheat, rice, sugar beets, and 
potatoes had record yields. But, though 
output is on the rise, Italy usually 
has to purchase sizable amounts of 
meat, wheat, and flour to meet the 
needs of her people. 

Industry. With not enough crop- 
land, Italy has to turn to industry to 
support her population. But big in- 
dustrial development requires iron, 
coal, copper, and other raw materials. 
Here, too, the Mediterranean land is 
deficient. 

While small supplies of coal and 
iron exist, they are not big enough to 
supply factory needs. These min- 
erals must be imported in large quan- 
tities. Wool and cotton for the tex- 
tile industry must be bought abroad. 
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WITHIN ITALY are 2 tiny independent states. 


east of Florence (see map). 
Roman Catholic Church, governs itself 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


The Republic of San Marino is 


Vatican City State, which is headquarters of the 


as a nation within the city of Rome. 


To make up for lack of coal, Italy 
has harnessed the water power of her 
rivers and mountain streams. Dis- 
covery of petroleum deposits and nat- 
ural gas in recent years has 
boosted the economy. 

Today an atomic power plant is 
under construction between Rome and 
Naples not far from the area where 
U. S. soldiers stormed ashore at Anzio 
during World War II. The plant will 
be fueled by uranium obtained from 
the United States and is expected to 
start operation in 1963. 

The country’s biggest industry is 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, and 
other cloth. Some of this cloth is 
made into stylish clothing that is sold 
abroad. Other products include type- 
writers and calculating machines, 
chemicals, sewing machines, and vari- 
ous kinds of tools. The Fiat factory 
in Turin, where the little automobile 
of that name is made, is one of the 
largest auto plants in Europe. 

Living conditions. Despite the up- 
ward trend of the economy, Italians 
live poorly as measured by U. S. stand- 
ards. Average income per person is 
only about $320 a year as compared to 
more than $2,000 in the United States. 

Northern Italy with its factories 
and good farming lands is better off 
than southern Italy with its small, im- 
poverished villages. In cities like 
Rome and Naples are fine homes owned 
by wealthy people, but there are also 
extensive slum areas. In _ general, 
postwar construction has lagged far 
behind the need for housing. 

A recent study by the United Na- 
tions shows that Italians get less food 
than the people of other Western 
European lands. A laborer in the 
region of the Po River delta is said 
to eat meat only once every 2 months. 
In the south, farm workers get by on 
even less. 

Yet for most Italians, life today is 
a bit better than it was a few years 
ago. There is less discontent and mis- 
ery. By nature, the Italian people are 
warm-hearted and hospitable and they 
enjoy life. Despite the persistent 
problems that confront them and their 
government, most of them are more 
hopeful about the future than they 
were in the troubled days immediately 
after World War II. 

Unemployment. One of Italy’s 
toughest problems is unemployment. 
It is one of the unfortunate results of 
so many people having so few re- 


also 
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sources. There are just not enough 
jobs to go around. 

Even in the moderately good times 
that Italy is experiencing today, close 
to 2,000,000 people are out of work. 
Many others have only part-time jobs. 

The government is embarked on a 
long-range program to create 4,000,000 
new jobs over a 10-year period. Spe- 
cial attention is being paid to southern 
Italy as well as Sicily and Sardinia. 
Trees have been planted, irrigation 
projects constructed, and roads built. 
Many new industrial projects have 
been set up. To what extent this pro- 
gram can permanently cope with the 
unemployment problem remains to be 
seen. 

To decrease the number of workers, 
the Italian government is encouraging 
emigration. But with many countries 
restricting the number of immigrants, 
this is no longer the effective answer 
to a larger population than the coun- 
try’s economy can support. 

Money troubles. Another problem 
for Italy is to take in as much foreign 
money as she spends. Because she 
lacks so many raw materials, she has 
to buy wool, cotton, coal, and other 
products abroad. She cannot pay for 
these items with her money. To get 
the necessary foreign currency, she 
sells manufactured goods to other 
countries. She then uses the money 
obtained from these lands to buy their 
products. 

Unfortunately, she usually buys 
abroad more than she sells to other 
lands. Consequently, she does not 
earn enough from foreign trade to pay 
for her needed purchases abroad. She 
has managed to get around this situa- 
tion in 2 ways: (1) We have lent or 
given her dollars with which she could 
buy products abroad (most countries 
will accept U. S. dollars because they 
want to buy products in our country). 
(2) Tourists each year bring large 
amounts of foreign money into Italy. 

Several million travelers go to that 
land annually to see its historic ruins 
and age-old churches, and to visit its 
seashore, lake, and mountain resorts. 
They swap their cash for Italian 
money. The foreign currency they 
exchanged in Italy last year amounted 
to $414,000,000. 

Italy is looking forward to a record 
inflow of tourists next year. There 
will be thousands of foreign visitors to 
the Olympic Games to be held in Rome 
during August. 

U.S. relations. What will President 
Eisenhower discuss with Italian lead- 
ers later this week? For one thing, 
he will probably assure Premier Segni 
that Italy’s interests will be kept in 
mind when the western summit talks 
begin in Paris on December 19. Some 
Italians have resented the fact that 
their nation has not been asked to take 
part in these discussions. 

The U. S. President will also un- 
doubtedly express the appreciation of 
his government for the cooperation 
that Italy has given us. She is a fellow 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), and was the 
first NATO country on the continent 
of Europe to permit missiles with 
atomic warheads on her soil. 

Mr. Eisenhower will also probably 
commend Italian leaders for the ef- 
fective way in which they have curbed 
the communists inside Italy. Ten years 
ago, Reds threatened to take over the 
country. Though they still probably 
have some 1,800,000 members inside 
Italy, their strength has dropped in 
recent years. 

Italian leaders are expected to ex- 


World War I. 





NATIONAL ARCHIVES FROM BROWN BROS 


PRESIDENT WILSON (right) with allied leaders in France to plan peace after 


Others (from left): Prime Minister Lloyd George of Britain, 


Premier Vittorio Orlando of Italy, and Premier Georges Clemenceau of France. 


Today and Yesterday 





Presidential Trips Abroad 


EORGE Washington would have 
shuddered at the thought of going 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa in his day 
—a trip that President Eisenhower 
starts this week with every expecta- 
tion that it will be made easily and 
comfortably in less than 3 weeks by 
jet plane plus a short sea voyage. 
Travel was slow and difficult in 
earlier days, and no Chief Executive 
left the country while in office until 
after 1900. Washington took a week 
by horse-drawn coach just to go from 
his Virginia plantation, Mt. Vernon, 
to New York City for inauguration as 
President in 1789. By car, the trip 
can now be made in around 5 hours— 
by plane in 14% hours, counting time 
for reaching the airport. 


Early Hardships 


Merely crossing the Atlantic took 
30 to 40 days, sometimes longer. John 
Quincy Adams journeyed for nearly 
3 months to reach Russia as U. S. 
envoy in 1809. Had Washington gone 
to Russia, he probably would have had 
to travel for 6 months round trip. By 
contrast, the trip can now be made to 
and from Moscow by jet plane in 
around 9 hours each way. 

When it took so long to travel abroad 
in earlier years, the rest of the world 
and its troubles often seemed far 
away from our nation. We felt pro- 
tected from foreign intrusion by the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Diplo- 
mats carried on negotiations in other 
lands, and our Chief Executives de- 
voted themselves largely to problems 
at home. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first 
President to visit a foreign country 
while in office. He went to Panama 
in 1906. Woodrow Wilson was the 





press again their appreciation to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for the help which 
the United States has given Italy since 
World War II. Our aid to that nation 
in gifts and loans totals more than 
4 billion dollars. Our leaders are 
convinced that it has been a good in- 
vestment. They feel that U. S. assist- 
ance has played a decisive role in 
making Italy a strong partner in the 
critical Mediterranean area. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


first Chief Executive to visit a Euro- 
pean country. He went to France 
twice after World War I to confer with 
allied leaders on peace for Germany. 
Herbert Hoover toured Latin Amer- 
ica after his election in 1928, but be- 
fore he had been inaugurated. He 
visited 10 nations in an effort to better 
U. S. relations with the southern 
lands. He traveled by warship. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first 
Chief Executive to travel by plane 
on missions abroad. Much as he loved 
to travel by sea, he also seemed to like 
using a plane. Also, the plane made 
it possible for him to cover great dis- 
tances in the shortest possible time. 
During the Second World War, 
Roosevelt conferred with Britain’s 
Winston Churchill, Russia’s Joseph 
Stalin, and other allied leaders in 
Canada, Morocco, Egypt, Iran, and 
Russia (the Russian meeting was in 
Yalta). During such conferences 
from 1941 until the President’s death 
in 1945, the United Nations was 
planned and war strategy worked out. 


Truman and Stalin 


Harry Truman met with Stalin, 
Churchill (and then Clement Attlee, 
who replaced Churchill after British 
elections) in Potsdam, Germany, in 
1945. General plans for ruling de- 
feated Germany were drawn up. 

It was at this meeting also that 
Mr. Truman told Stalin about our 
development of atomic bombs—which 
were used against Japan to hasten her 
surrender in the war. Stalin did not 
declare war against the Japanese— 
although he fought Germany—until 
after the first A-bomb attack against 
Hiroshima on August 8, 1945. 

President Eisenhower has been out 
of the country 12 times since his in- 
auguration, counting the trip he starts 
this week. He has visited Canada 3 
times, Bermuda twice, Mexico twice, 
Panama once, and Europe 4 times. 

One of the European trips was to 
Geneva for the summit conference 
with Russia’s Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev, in 1955. He traveled to Europe 
earlier this year to confer with allied 
leaders before Khrushchev made his 
visit to the United States, and goes 
there again as part of his present tour. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 












News Quiz 











Radio and Television 


1. About how many TV sets are there 
in the United States today: 10,100,000; 
30,200,000; 50,300,000; or 70,400,000? 


2. Mention some types of TV commer- 
cials that are accused of being deceptive. 


8. What other damage, besides de- 
frauding consumers, may advertisements 
do if they are false? 

4. Tell of some measures taken by the 
broadcasting industry in an effort to elim- 
inate objectionable practices. 

5. Briefly describe the work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as it relates te 
advertising. 

6. What disagreement has arisen 
among members of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, concerning their 
agency’s powers? 

7. Mention some proposals on new leg- 
islation that have been set forth as a re- 
sult of the quiz-program scandals. 


Discussion 


1. In general, do you feel that the gov- 
ernment should take a more active role 
in preventing radio and TV abuses, or 
should practically all the responsibility 
rest upon the broadcasting industry? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you favor the establishment of 
a publicly owned and operated TV net- 
work? Why or why not? 


Events in Italy 


1. Briefly describe Italy’s geography. 

2. What are the high points in that na- 
tion’s past? 

3. Into what 3 groups may Italy’s po- 
litical parties be classified? 

4. Describe recent farm and industrial 
developments. 

5. Why are living standards lower than 
in many other lands? 

6. How is the government trying to 
reduce unemployment? 

7. Why is the tourist industry of such 
importance to Italy? 

8. What my will President Eisen- 


hower and Italian leaders probably dis- 
cuss? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that Italy, with her 
increasing population, can ever ome 
really prosperous? Explain your answer. 

2. Do you think the aid that the United 
States has given Italy since World War 
II has been justified by the results ob- 
tained? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the background 
of Italy’s Premier Segni and President 
Gronchi. 

2. What warning does Allen Dulles 
give us concerning Russia’s economic 
growth? 

3. What problems does Belgium face in 
the Congo? 

4. Briefly explain the duties of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

5. Why did Dag Hammarskjold and 
his representatives go to Laos? 

6. Can you name the 11 countries 
which President Eisenhower will visit? 

7. Who was the first U. S. President 
to visit a foreign country while in office? 
Who was the first to travel abroad by 
airplane? 
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Answers to Word Sleuth 


1. (c) decreased; 2. (c) persistence 
and hard work; 3. (d) explain; 4. (a) 
angry; 5. (d) deadly; 6. (b) extremely 
poor; 7. (b) imprisonment or pressure. 
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Geographical Glimpse of Lands on President’s Tour 





Europe, Asia, Africa Are Included on Eisenhower Journey 


R. Eisenhower’s current swing 

through Europe to Asia and Af- 
rica could be the most important of 12 
trips he has made abroad since be- 
coming President in 1953. 

On this journey, the President says 
that he seeks to spread good will in 
lands that still know very little about 
us—as well as to greet those who are 
close allies. In some countries, such 
as Afghanistan, he will be talking to 
people who seem at times very close 
to the Soviet Union. In others, such 
as Iran, he will be encouraging a 
friendly country to keep up its strong 
stand against communism. 

Mr. Eisenhower originally planned 
to go only to Paris for a mid-December 
discussion with British, French, and 
West German leaders. They are to 
work on plans for a summit confer- 


ence with Russian Premier Nikita 


before as America’s Chief Executive. 

In Vatican City State, within Rome, 
the President will call upon Pope John 
XXIII. As head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, he is religious leader of 
millions of Catholics throughout the 
world. Keenly interested in interna- 
tional affairs, the Pontiff doubtless 
will talk about the grave need to main- 
tain peace. 

Mr. Eisenhower will be the second 
U. S. Chief Executive to visit a Vati- 
can Pontiff while in office. President 
Wilson was there in 1919, after World 
WarlI. (Others, including Harry Tru- 
man, have conferred at the Vatican 
before or after terms as President.) 

Vatican City is one of the world’s 
most unusual nations as seat of a 
religious body. With an area of 108.7 
acres—approximately one-sixth of a 
square mile—it has only about 1,000 


stop), population 1,300,000. New cap- 
ital (not fully in use): Rawalpindi, 
population 237,000. Government: re- 
public, now under military control. 
Top leader: President Ayub Khan. 
Chief products: jute, cotton, tea, rice. 

AFGHANISTAN (along with India 
and Pakistan) will be seeing a U. S. 
President for the first time. This is 
a highly important stop, for western 
leaders rarely visit the country— 
which lies inland, surrounded by Iran, 
Russia, Pakistan, and China. 

Officially neutral in the cold war, 
it has received aid from both Russia 
and the United States. Mr. Eisen- 
hower will be using all his personal 
influence here to spread the American 
point of view. 

Basic facts. Area: 250,000 square 
miles, a little smaller than Texas. Pop- 
ulation: 12,250,000. Capital and larg- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


LEAVING WASHINGTON on Thursday, December 3, the President will talk with leaders of nations named on the map. 
He will have traveled nearly 20,000 miles on his trip to Europe, Asia, and North Africa by the time he returns home. 
He probably will make another trip to Europe in a few months to complete plans for a summit meeting with Russian leaders. 


Khrushchev, probably next summer. 
(The Paris meeting will be reported 
in a future article.) 

By a change of plans, the trip was 
expanded to include talks with leaders 
of 11 other states: Italy, Vatican City 
(which lies within Rome), Turkey, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, 
Greece, Morocco, Tunisia, and Spain. 

The President will fly throughout 
his journey, except for a Mediterra- 
nean Sea voyage from Greece to the 
Tunisian coast, and then to France. 
In most of the capitals he visits, he 
will make his entry by car and then 
return to the airport by helicopter. 
He will use motor transport both ways 
in Afghanistan and Iran. His con- 
ference with the President of Tunisia 
will be at sea, off that African land’s 
coast. 

The unusual tour has caused some 
controversy among Americans. Cer- 
tain Democrats argue that Adminis- 
tration leaders have done too much 
traveling without obtaining worth- 
while results in negotiations to main- 
tain peace. Administration sup- 
porters say that Presidential trips es- 
pecially have done a great deal to add 
to the number of friends who will work 
with this nation to prevent war. 

The President personally is enthu- 
siastic. He thinks the talks in Rome 
(see page 1 article) and in Paris will 
be of value. He is also looking with 
eagerness toward discussions in other 
countries along his route. He hopes, 
he has said, to help build “a better 
understanding of the United States” 
by going to lands he has not visited 


population. Its independence is guar- 
anteed by agreement with the Italian 
government. It is administered by 
a governor whom the Pope appoints. 
It has its own flag, money, and stamps, 
and sends its own diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to other nations. 

Following are thumbnail views of 
the 9 remaining nations on the tour. 

TURKEY. It will be a base for Amer- 
ican missiles as soon as installations 
are ready. With a frontier along 
southern Russia, Turkey holds a stra- 
tegic position in the NATO organiza- 
tion for defending Europe. Mr. Ei- 
senhower will seek to strengthen ties 
there. 

Basic facts. Area: 296,185 square 
miles, a little larger than Texas. Pop- 
ulation: 26,000,000. Capital: Ankara, 
population 453,000. Largest city: Is- 
tanbul, population 1,215,000. Govern- 
ment: republic, largely democratic 
Top leaders: President Celal Bayar 
and Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
Chief products: tobacco, cotton, olives. 

PAKISTAN is a U. S. ally in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) which was organized for 
defense of that area. Other members 
are Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, as well as Thailand and the 
Philippines. Here, as elsewhere, Mr 
Eisenhower will seek to assure Asian 
peoples of our sincere interest in their 
welfare. 

Basic facts. Avea: 365,000 square 
miles, about equal to Texas and Wy- 
oming combined. Population: 85,635,- 
000. Old capital and largest city: 
Karachi (where Eisenhower will 


est city: Kabul, population 300,000. 
Government: a monarchy. Top lead- 
ers: King Mohammad Zahir and Prime 
Minister Mohammad Daud. Chief 
products: livestock, wheat, vegetables. 

INDIA. She is presently under pres- 
sure from Red China, and there has 
been fighting along the 2 nations’ 
common frontier. Mr. Eisenhower’s 
appearance will serve to show the com- 
munists that we have a strong interest 
in seeing that India remains a free 
nation. The President will open a 
U. S. exhibit at the World Agriculture 
Fair in New Delhi. 

Basic facts. Area: 1,175,000 square 
miles, about a third the size of the 
United States. Population: 388,030,- 
000. Capital: New Delhi, population 
276,000. Largest city: Calcutta, pop- 
ulation 3,345,000. Government: a 
republic. Top leader: Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Chief products: 
cotton, rice, tea, jute. 

IRAN. Here the President will stop 
a few hours to greet another of our 
allies which—like Turkey—has a fron- 
tier with Russia. It has had to resist 
communist pressure for a share of its 
riches in oil on several occasions. 

Basic facts. Avea: 630,000 square 
miles, is somewhat smaller than 
Alaska. Population: 19,723,000. Cap- 
ital and largest city: Tehran, popula- 
tion 1,600,000. Government: a mon- 
archy. Top leaders: Shah Reza Pah- 
levi and Prime Minister Manouchehr 
Eghbal. Chief products: Oil, grain. 

GREECE. Like Turkey, Greece is 
an ally of NATO in eastern Europe. 
Aid from the United States after 1947 


helped this land to put down com- 
munist rebellion. Economic and mili- 
tary assistance from us continues. The 
question of further help probably will 
be discussed, for the country is poor. 

Basic facts. Area: 51,182 square 
miles, about that of Alabama. Popu- 
lation: 8,151,000. Capital and largest 
city: Athens, population 1,500,000. 
Government: a democratic monarchy. 
Top leaders: Prime Minister Konstan- 
tinos Karamanlis and King Paul. Chief 
products: textiles, grain, tobacco, ol- 
ives. 

MOROCCO. This nation became 
independent of France in 1956, and has 
since urged us to give up defense 
bases we established there under 
agreements with the French. The 
United States is now considering with- 
drawal from the bases, and plans 
for this likely will be talked over by 
Moroccan leaders and the President. 

Basic facts. Avea: 170,000 square 
miles, somewhat larger than Califor- 
nia. Population: 10,000,000. Capital: 
Rabat, population 170,000. Largest 
city: Casablanca, population 742,000. 
Government: a strong monarchy. Top 
leaders: King Mohammed V and Pre- 
mier Abdallah Ibrahim. Chief prod- 
ucts: wheat, barley, livestock, olives. 

TUNISIA. Mr. Eisenhower will meet 
with this country’s President Habib 
Bourguiba aboard the U. S. cruiser 
Des Moines in the Mediterranean. Like 
Morocco, Tunisia became independent 
of France in 1956. Bourguiba has 
been making great efforts to bring 
about peace between neighboring Al- 
geria and France. He may outline 
his ideas to the President on ways to 
settle the Algerian rebels’ struggle for 
independence. 

Basic facts. Avea: 48,332 square 
miles, about that of Louisiana. Popu- 
lation: 3,882,000. Capital and largest 
city: Tunis, population 410,000. Gov- 
ernment: a republic, partly demo- 
cratic. Top leader: President Bour- 
guiba. Chief products: phosphates, 
wheat, fruit, olive oil. 

SPAIN. The President’s visit here 
is undoubtedly highly pleasing to the 
Spanish ruler, Francisco Franco. Be- 
cause he was friendly to the dictator- 
ship of Adolf Hitler of Germany dur- 
ing World War II, Franco has had 
some difficulty in maintaining good 
relations with western democracies. 

The situation has been changing 
gradually, however, for Franco is 
strongly anti-communist, and he al- 
lowed the establishment of U. S. de- 
fense bases in Spain a few years ago. 
Our government has argued that these 
bases were needed to strengthen free- 
world defenses against Red aggres- 
sion. 

Spain has not been admitted to 
membership in NATO, but the pos- 
sibility of her entry may be discussed 
with Mr. Eisenhower. Franco may also 
request increased economic aid. 

Basic facts. Avea: 194,945 square 
miles, about that of California and 
Indiana combined. Population: 29,- 
662,000. Capital and largest city: 
Madrid, population 1,869,000. Gov- 
ernment: one-man rule. Top leader: 
Franco, whose title is Chief of the 
State. He maintains power with the 
support of his Falange Party and the 
Spanish army. Chief products: fruit, 
wine, fish, cork. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 








